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These words in a London shop-window have not yet puter 
acquired the significance for the English customer that the sign 
‘English Spoken’ will by now connote to a Frenchman seeing it 
for the first time in his village store. 
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Classics and the Collection Nelson. The Englishman who knows no 


es : the Nelson 
rench can read 
excellent translations of French authors in the Nelson Classics; the Frenchman who 
can read no English may learn much about our literature from the French versions in 


the Collection Nelson. in both countries have at their disposal, in an 
attractive and durable format, several hundred books—at a most modest price—re- 
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DUMAS: The Black Tulip; The Count of 
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Valois; The Queen’s Necklace; The 
Three Musketeers; Twenty Years After. 


FROISSART: A Shorter Froissart, edited 
by F. J. Tickner. 


VICTOR HUGO: The Laughing Man; Les 
Misérables (2 vols.); Ninety-Three; 
Notre-Dame; Toilers of the Sea. 


MONTAIGNE : Essays, selected and 
edited by Stanley Williams. 


* These titles are taken from the Nelson 
ia each 2s. net (double vols. 2s. 6d. 
net). 
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MAUROIS: Les Silences du Colonel 
Bramble; Climats; Les Discours du 
Dr. O’Grady. 


PEISSON: Mer Baltique. 
SAINT-PIERRE: Paul et Virginie. 
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presenting the leading writers of France and England. 


GEORGES SAND: Mauprat; Elle et Lui; 
Valentine; Le Marquis de Villemer. 

ZOLA: Une Page d’Amour. 

* And many other titles, including the chief 

works of Balzac, Henri Bordeaux, Alphonse 

Daudet, Dumas and other — writers: the 

Collection Nelson, each 2s. net. 
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Nouveaux Contes des Collines; Sous 
les Déodars; Trois Troupiers; Mon- 
seigneur |’Eléphanct, Au Hasard de la 
Vie; Les plus belles Histoires de Kipling. 

JACK LONDON: Croc-Blanc. 

LYTTON: Les Derniers Jours de Pompeii. 

A. E. W. MASON: L’Eau Vive. 

ORCZY: Le Mouron Rouge; Le Serment; 
Les Nouveaux Exploits du Mouron 
Rouge; La Capture du Mouron Rouge. 

SCOTT: Ivanhoé; Quentin Durward. 

STEVENSON: L’lle au Trésor. 


* These titles are — from the Collection 
Nelson, each 2s. net 
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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


The War and the Prospects of Enlightenment 
RICHARD KRAMMER 


I. War AND War NEuROSES 


HAT the material ravages of this war are on a scale unprece- 

dented in the annals of war is the tritest of mere truisms. Tank- 
groves and shell-holes are this day laying waste fields that but yester- 
day promised a bountiful harvest; high explosives are turning into a 
shambles ancient cities that bore the hall-mark of the culture of a by- 
gone age; incendiary bombs are making a smouldering ruin of towns 
that were encompassed by symbols of all that was best in the creative 
genius of modern European man. Peace, when at long last it returns, 
will return to a continent of desolated villages and devastated urban 
areas. 

Much of this colossal damage will never be reparable. But not a 
little of it could be made good again within a few short years, given 
the capital resources needed for reconstruction. Whether these will be 
available depends on a number of factors (in particular on the duration 
of the war) into which it is not relevant to enquire here. What it will 
not be possible to repair is the human wreckage which total war will 
leave in its wake. 

In his statistical analysis of the effects on the U.S.A. of the last 
war, Professor J. M. Clark records that ‘neuro-psychiatric disorders 
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disabled more men than were killed by the enemy’. ‘Disabled’ in this 
context means sufficiently injured to be eligible for the disability com- 
pensation paid to every American ex-serviceman suffering from 
‘service-connected disabilities rated at not less than ten per cent 
impairment of earning power’. Since the number of U.S. front-line 
soldiers killed in action in 1917-18 has been put at between 50—Go,o00 
this ~eans that after the war there were more than 60,000 ex-service- 
men i the States suffering from some form of neurosis grave enough 
to reduce appreciably the effective contribution they were able ¢o 
make in industry or the professions. And, of course, a very much 
larger number of Americans who had seen service in Europe were left 
with nervous disorders which ‘impaired their earning power’ by less 
than ten per cent. There is no need to say that the same conclusion is 
applicable in the case of all the European belligerents of the last war; 
with the significant difference that six million European soldiers were 
killed in action and that, in many of the belligerent states, the civil 
population suffered heavy casualties from military operations, so that 
to the neuro-psychiatric disorders wrought by the war among the 
armed forces must be added those caused by it to civilians. 

Neurosis and ‘emotional instability’ was especially frequent among 
the war-generation in certain Central European countries. It has been 
said that this war is ‘the continuation of the last’. In a sense not 
intended by those who coined it, this phrase is certainly apposite: 
that gang of sexual perverts and homicidal maniacs which has been 
playing havoc with Germany for seven years is not only itself a direct 
product of the last war, but could never have mustered a tithe of the 
electoral support it did, even in an environment so charged with despair 
as was that in Germany in 1931-32 and from a people as prone as the 
German to embrace political mysticism, had not the effect of four years 
of war and privation been to upset the mental balance of a considerable 
section of the German Volk. 

The present war broke upon peoples whose nervous resistance was 
already sorely tried. Ever since 1936 the dread of war had been 
gnawing the minds and sapping the hopes of men and women of all 
ages and of all nationalities in Europe; it was responsible for a not 
insignificant number of suicides among the under forties and for a 


1 J. M. Clark: The Costs of the War to the American People (1931). 
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noticeable growth of the more obvious manifestations of nervous 
tension. It was symptomatic of this ‘living on nerves’ that when, in 
the end, the catastrophe did befall, many of the habitual pessimists in 
this country welcomed it as release from what they felt was an un- 
endurable state of expectancy, whilst the Micawbers, who at each 
successive international crisis had tried to dope their fears by telling 
themselves and others that something would turn up ‘to retrieve the 
situation’ suffered a disillusionment that was pathetic in its intensity. 
It will not be until some years after the restoration of peace that 
the toll of mentes sanae which totalitarian warfare has taken will 
become fully apparent, since many forms of nervous disorder develop 
only after the lapse of a period of time—in some cases years—after 
the event responsible for them. To revert to American experience. 
‘Of the 226,484 disability awards active in 1926, 17 per cent had 
effective dates later than 1922, indicating that the disability developed 
more than four years after the end of hostilities, or more than three 
years after the bulk of the forces were mustered out of service.’® 
Psychoneuroses accounted for a considerable proportion of the 
33,500 odd cases in question. The same inference can, of course, be 
drawn as regards the European belligerents in 1914-18 and to-day; 
save that, for reasons too patent to need rehearsing, the victims of 
mental disorders in this war will be more numerous than in the last. 
Especially ominous is the psychological impact which this much 
vaunted totalitarian war is likely to produce on children. Hysteria 
caused by shell-shock during aerial bombardment and anxiety 
neuroses produced by fear and apprehension for their own or their 
parents’ safety—not least among those evacuated—must be expected 
to impair the physical and retard the mental development of a not 
negligible section of the child population of practically every European 
country. It would appear from the observation of psychologists that 
the incidence of war-occasioned neuroses in children is likely to prove 
heaviest among those aged 11 + to 16 +, since this age group is said 
normally to be prone to nervous and emotional instability. The reper- 
cussions of nervous disturbances on mental development will, how- 
2 J. M. Clark: Op. cit. 

§ For a summary but lucid discussion of the mental development of children from 


11 to 16, of. Report of the Consultative Committee on Secondary Education, 1939, 
Ch, III. Pt. I. 
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ever, be severest in children under 12. This is because the more serious 
forms of such disturbances will interfere with the growth of ‘general’ 
intelligence at the most sensitive stage and the effects of a retardation 
of intellectual development during this formative period tend to 
become cumulative.* 

In sum, among the consequences of this war will be a conspicuous 
increase in the percentage of ‘backward’ as well as a rise in the number 
of mentally defective, as distinct from ‘merely dull or backward’, 
children. The import of this for the average intellectual level of the 
next generation needs no emphasis. We have here one of the numerous 
intangible, non-material costs of war that are more significant, more 
‘real’, than any susceptible to the ‘measuring rod of money’. 


II. Evacuation: a SAFEGUARD? 
It may, perhaps, be objected that the removal of children from the 
most vulnerable areas will prove the fears expressed here to have been 
exaggerated. I hope sincerely this may be so. But the sort of places 
which, in England, have in many cases been chosen as ‘reception 
areas’, the spectacle of children, back from the relative safety zones, 
playing about the streets of working-class districts in London and 
other cities, the billeting of child refugees from Belgium and Holland 
in danger and ‘neutral’ areas, all this appears to lend but slender sup- 
port to what faith one can reasonably place in the effectiveness, cer- 
tainly in England, of evacuation as a safeguard against the dangers in 
question, even on the most favourable assumptions as to the greater 
immunity of some areas than of others from the risks of repeated, 
concentrated attacks from the air. When the history of our time comes 
to be written, the chapter on ‘the evacuation of school-children in 
England’ will constitute the story of emergency arrangements hastily 
and ill conceived, badly planned and unsatisfactorily executed—a 
record of governmental ineptitude with few parallels even in a history 
so replete with blunders as that of the successive British administrations 
from August, 1931, to May, 1940. Rearmament in this country started, 
haltingly and half-heartedly, to be sure, as long as four years ago. The 


4 Cf. Spens Report, pp. 124-5: “Thus a child who is a year backward at the age of 4, 
is more likely than not to be two years backward at the age of 8, and still more 
backward at the age of 15. In general, minor differences which were hardly notice- 
able in the Infant School, will be distinctly observable in the primary school, and by 
the age of 11 will have increased so much that it will no longer be sufficient to sort 
out different children into different classes.’ 
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contingency of war was, therefore, reckoned with in Whitehall long 
before the adventure in appeasement was dreamed of. Nor were 
there any illusions among our responsible governors about the char- 
acter of another war; as early as 1936, when the first doubts arose in 
some Tory minds as to whether, after all, Adolf Hitler was a sport and a 
gentleman, Prime Minister Baldwin avowed his fears that ‘another war 
in Europe will mean the end of civilization as we know it’. Yet it was 
not until about August, 1938, that plans for the evacuation of part of 
the civilian population from densely populated industrial centres in the 
event of war were adumbrated in the Press, and, in the light of what is 
now known about the evacuation muddle, it is virtually certain that 
those plans were not even drafted till the summer of that year. 
Throughout the ‘breathing space’ between September, 1938, and 
September, 1939, Local Authorities in the reception areas were 
working at top pressure taking a census of houses and flats with 
available accommodation for evacuees, estimating the number that 
could be billeted with each receiving family and, in some instances, 
taking emergency steps to ensure that the water supply and drainage 
system were adequate to cope with the requirements of their prospec- 
tively augmented populations. Of the places selected as reception 
areas in England many, to say the very least, are not obviously safer 
than areas classed as ‘neutral’ and those on the south-east coast are 
every degree as dangerous as the most vulnerable of the ‘evacuation’ 
areas.> No less unsatisfactory has been the method of billeting and the 
accommodation with which, faute de mieux, some of London’s evacu- 
ated schoois have had to put up is a crime against the children and an 
insult to the teachers.® 


5 At the moment of writing, the schools evacuated to Essex, Kent and Suffolk 
are being moved to Glamorgan and Monmouth. 


* The following are not unrepresentative instances of the sort of thing that will be 
told when the time comes to fill in the details. In one reception centre the local 
estate agents assisted the local government authorities in making billeting arrange- 
ments; it was subsequently alleged that the estate agents billeted evacuees with 
tenants of flats and houses who were in arrears or irregular in the payment of rent 
and avoided, as far as possible, ‘troubling’ the ‘good tenants’ with evacuees. Again, 
in one place to which a London school was evacuated accommodation had to be 
shared with the — school and the only place where staff meetings could be held 
was in the village pub. A girl obtained a scholarship to a secondary school; to take 
this up she would have had to move to another area where, of course, it was not 
possible to guarantee beforehand that the billet would prove as satisfactory as 
the original one; result, the parents refused to have her moved and she forewent the 
chance of a secondary education. 
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In the light of all this, it is little wonder that, as the months passed 
by and the expected Blitzkrieg failed to materialize, parents brought 
their children home, so that by January over fifty per cent of London 
school-children had returned; that by April it became necessary for the 
Government to sanction the reopening of schools in the evacuation 
areas; that, in an endeavour to make up for months wasted, the L.C.C. 
decided to cancel the summer holidays for schools in London; that, 
when on May roth, the big offensive on the Western Front did start, 
preparations for re-evacuation had to be made; and that, in the opinion 
of many qualified to judge, the evacuation muddle has meant the waste 
of one school year. 

Clearly, what was needed was a co-ordinatedly planned evacuation 
scheme for the whole country, ased on the principle of undivided 
central government responsibility and the principle of compulsion. 
Such a scheme, drawn up as far back as 1936, could have been carried 
out systematically and on long-term policy lines. The areas least likely 
to prove vulnerable to aerial bombardment could have been chosen 
with the necessary care and discrimination. The reception areas having 
been selected, school camps or hostels should have been built in them 
to house the evacuated children and teaching staffs. Such camps, or 
hostels, about thirty of which have been built since September last, 
are for two reasons greatly preferable to the existing method of 
billeting in private houses. In the first place, they would have provided 
board and lodging for evacuated children throughout the country on a 
uniform standard. The existing invidious state of affairs in which one 
child is happy and another miserable in his ‘temporary’ home would 
thus have been prevented. Secondly, any complaints about accom- 
modation or catering in government-run billets would have received 
prompter attention than can be assured to complaints about billets 
under the existing method. A billeting charge would, of course, have 
been made to teachers and to the parents of children able to meet it. 
That charge would, however, almost certainly have proved to be lower 
than that now in force, since the maintenance cost per head would, for 
reasons too obvious to need mentioning, have been less than they are 
in private billets. 

On a par in importance with proper billeting accommodation is the 
provision of adequate school premises in the reception area. It was 
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never to be expected that such provision could be ensured without the 
erection and equipment of new school buildings in most of the recep- 
tion centres. The irretrievable loss of time involved in the interval 
between moving and ‘settling down again’; the suspension, in many 
cases, of instruction in certain subjects for want of the necessary 
2quipment; the inevitable lowering of standards of teaching in stuffy 
and over-crowded classrooms; all this has been the price which many 
an evacuated school has had to pay for having to share premises barely 
adequate to house the local school population or for having to make 
shift ‘temporarily’ with premises unsuited to the functions of an 
educational establishment. If, as an integral part of a long-term 
evacuation scheme, new school buildings had been set up and equipped 
according to the known requirements of the school it was intended to 
evacuate to a particular area all this would have been obviated. No 
school need then have suffered through being shifted, and not a few, 
which had formerly been housed in drab, outmoded, forbidding- 
looking barracks, would have had their first experience of the environ- 
mental impact of modern school architecture. As it is, the gains on the 
swings have been offset by the losses on the roundabouts; against the 
benefits which evacuation has brought to some schools must be set the 
losses it has entailed to others. 

The case for embarking on a programme of building schools and 
billeting camps or hostels in what, should war break out, were to be- 
come reception areas would, four years ago, have been overwhelming 
on economic grounds. For in 1936 the building boom, which had given 
the impetus to and sustained the economic recovery of this country after 
1932, broke; although the demand for shadow factories and other 
structures connected with rearmament maintained activity in non- 
residential building, the demand for living-houses reached its peak in 
1935. The recession which the building industry experienced in 1937 
and 1938 would have been prevented by a constructional programme 
of the kind here in question. Apart altogether from the particular 
problems and difficulties of the building trade, nearly 11 per cent of the 
insured industrial population of this country were still out of work in 
1936. Thus, even if activity in the building industry had continued on 
the 1935-36 level, the sort of building programme we are discussing, 
had it been financed by borrowing, would have reinforced the effects of 
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rearmament on the employment situation. Moreover, regarded solely 
from the angle of the comparative expediency of alternative types of 
public investment for purposes of trade cycle policy, the programme 
contemplated here would have yielded tangible results more expedi- 
tiously than rearmament or most public work schemes, since the ratio 
of labour to capital in the building industry is higher than in practically 
any other. Finally, if by some providential occurrence it had been 
possible permanently to avert war, the resources used in building 
schools and camps, unlike those consumed in the manufacture of 
tanks and explosives, would in some way or other have redounded to 
the benefit of the community. 

The whole financial burden of the evacuation scheme discussed 
above should have lain on the shoulders of the central government. For 
co-ordination and uniformity in the planning and execution of that 
scheme throughout the country would have been a task within the 
exclusive competency of the central government. The only way of 
placing the scheme under the absolute authority of the government at 
Westminster would have been by way of the purse; for in the relations 
between central and local government bodies, as everywhere else, he 
who pays the piper calls the tune. 

The second pillar of a long-term evacuation programme for 
children, as was suggested earlier on, should have been the principle of 
compulsion. From the moment war was seen to be iinminent and the 
evacuation scheme was put into operation, no child below school 
leaving age, ie. 15 years, ought by law to have been permitted to 
remain in any of the areas declared vulnerable to aerial attack. The 
compelling reason for refusing parents the option of evacuating their 
children or keeping them at home is, of course, the immediate safety 
and future health, physical and mental, of the children themselves. 
Under the existing method of billeting, even when those with whom 
children are billeted do their utmost to make them feel at home, the 
care and attention that, for financial reasons, can be given them often 
falls short of what they were accustomed to, let alone when the 
billeting family makes it evident to the children themselves that they 
are not wanted, the refusals of many parents to have their children 
evacuated is understandable. Even the attitude: ‘if we have to go, 
we'll all go together’-—meaning by ‘to go’, to die—which is not at 
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all uncommon, more particularly among working-class parents, not 
infrequently, proves, when all the circumstances are known, to be less 
selfish and unenlightened than at first appears. With school-camps 
erected in attractive natural surroundings and administered by the 
Board of Education, the refusal or, at best, reluctance, of numberless 
parents to allow their children to be evacuated would have given way 
to a willingness even, perhaps, an eagerness, to do so; particularly if, 
on completion, the camps had been thrown open for inspection to 
the parents.’ 

For babies and children below school-age, appropriate plans and 
preparations should have been made in the reception areas. In this 
connection, the up-to-date child welfare centres of Czechoslovakia, for 
instance, might with advantage have been studied and adapted as the 
basis for the evacuation billeting plans for infants and younger children 
whose parents were not in a position to make private evacuation 
arrangements for them. 

Had those who, in 1936, in this country were in possession of the 
relevant facts about the trend of international affairs, launched a long- 
term policy of the kind outlined above, the dislocation and inter- 
ruption of elementary and secondary education which, in many parts 
of the country, evacuation has caused, would have been obviated and 
evacuation itself would have been a more effective safeguard against 
the dangers broached in Section I than it can now be expected to prove. 
That, like preparations in the military field, plans for the evacuation 
of schools in this country were not laid till the eve of the emergency 
of 1938 must be counted among the derelictions of the Baldwin and 
Chamberlain administrations. 


But not even the most far-sighted preparations for the evacuation 
of children from the more vulnerable districts in this country, though 
they would have made the incidence of war neuroses among our child 
population lower than it is now likely to prove, could altogether have 
preserved the children from the psychological impact of aerial warfare. 
For, even if no enemy bombers ever approach to within striking dis- 
tance of any of the reception areas, apprehension and fears for the 

7 Where strategic considerations demanded secrecy as to the location of the 


camps, the same purpose would have been served by building a ‘model camp’ near 
every evacuation area for public inspection. 
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safety of their parents in the most exposed citities will produce anxiety 
neurosis among some of the evacuated children, particularly, as I indi- 
cated in the first part of this article, among the higher age-groups. And 
the assumption that no enemy bombers will come within striking 
range of the reception zones, so that not even by accident, let alone of 
set purpose, will bombs be dropped in these areas, is too wildly 
optimistic to pass muster. The inference is tragically plain. 

Looking beyond our own shores, the contiguity of the Low 
Countries with Germany was bound to make any division of these 
countries into ‘evacuation’, ‘neutral’ and ‘reception areas’ useless as 
soon as ever the Nazi steamroller should be directed against them. 
From the moment the reed of neutrality to which these states had so 
anxiously clung was broken, as, indeed, all but the purblind could see it 
would be broken by the Nazis to serve the purpose of German 
strategy, nothing could have saved Dutch and Belgian children (some 
of whom are now in precarious safety in our big cities) from experienc- 
ing, with their elders, the harrowing horrors of totalitarian barbarism. 
So, too, with the children of Poland, Finland, Norway, France and— 
Germany herself. 

Compared with the havoc which the war is playing with the mind 
of the children of all these couniries, its disruptive effects on their 
education seems of trivial consequence. But was Hanschen nicht lernt, 

*lernt der Hans nimmermehr, and, as we have seen, it will be no easy 
task for many of them to make up to-morrow for what they cannot 
learn to-day. Moreover, in the case of Czech and Polish children, it 
may take years to undo the evil that Nazified ‘education’ is wreaking. 
As for Germany herself, the whole question of dealing with this stormy 
petrel of Europe after the third war which she has loosened upon this 
continent within living memory, is very largely a problem of re- 
education. And this will be a matter not of years, but of generations. 

The tremendous issues it raises cannot even be broached in this article. 


English Literature as a Subject in W.E.A. 


Classes 
A HISTORICAL REVIEW 
H. EDMUND POOLE 
I 


N most disputes about the rank which English Literature should 

enjoy in the scheme and purpose of W.E.A. studies a number of 
assumptions are made which, based as they are upon little or no factual 
evidence, often throw up a heterodyne of acrimony in which calm 
discussion of vital problems yields to snappy cut and thrust over secon- 
dary matters. Among the most common assumptions the following 
may be numbered: literature is a ‘new’ subject in W.E.A. studies;? it 
attracts many more women than men; the demand for literature classes 
comes not from the manual workers but from clerks and teachers; 
literature is the opiate of the workers and is withal a generally ‘soft 
option’. It is in debating this last fallacy that most energy is spent and 
of all the assumptions mentioned above it is the one least amenable 
to statistical examination. It is possible, however, to test the validity 
of the other suppositions against facts and figures and this I have tried 
to do in order that future disputants may leave aside the secondary 
matters of history and approach closer to the fundamental problem 
which cannot be too much examined, namely: how can the study of 
English Literature be related to the declared aims of the W.E.A.?? 

Although there was some fear that science and technical subjects 
would drive it out,’ English Literature had always been a subject to 
which a fair proportion of courses had been devoted in the University 


P *Not everybody is as cautious (or experienced) as G. H. Thompson who writes : 


there were more classes in Literature in the early days than is sometimes 
imagined’, (The Field of Study for W.E.A. Classes, p. 15.) 


: 9 of the statistical material relates to tutorial classes because figures for other 
types of class are not available. 


*Churton Collins (University Extenston Journal, Feb. 1896, p . 69) speaks of 
teaching in literature being ‘almost threatened with extinction’ at nl centres. 
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Extension Movement;‘ and as the Association to promote the Higher 
Education of Working Men was originally no more than a body which 
aimed at carrying on University Extension under the conditions most 
likely to make it of greatest use to working class students,® there was 
little subsequent change in what might be called the University 
Extension curriculum. 

In 1903 Albert Mansbridge had written of the necessity of ‘free 
education (for the workers) in Economics, History, Science and Art’é 
and the First Annual Report stated that the Association had been 
formed to meet the needs of those many who ‘felt that the time is 
recommencing for working men and women to utilize University 
Extension and its adjuncts for Higher Education in matters of Geog- 
raphy, History, Economics, Literature, Science and Art’.” 

In 1905 the Rochdale Extension Committee was dissolved and its 
responsibilities were taken over by the Rochdale Education Guild, 
but for the first year the Guild continued the policy of the old Exten- 
sion Committee in selecting literary subjects for extension lectures in 
order to get sufficient numbers to make the venture a financial success. 

In the Second Annual Report (1905) the Rochdale Branch of the 
Association promised for the next session 16 lectures on selected plays 
of Shakespeare, to be given by J. C. Powys, M.A., and the next 
Annual Report revealed that these lectures (which had been introduced 
by Miss Royden of Oxford) had attracted an average attendance of 
550. The Fourth Annual Report described a Rochdale experiment 
which was to lead to significant changes in adult education. The Roch- 
dale Education Guild had organized a course on ‘Politics and Social 
Problems’ and although the attendance had dropped to 220 (compared 

“There were 24 courses in English Literature among the 91 courses organized 
by the Oxford Delegacy during the Michaelmas term of 1895 (26.4 per cent). During 
the Lent Term of 1898 the same Delegacy organized 70 courses, of which 14 were 
devoted to English Literature (20 per cent). The Cambridge Delegacy during the 
session 1897-98 organized 103 courses of different types and of these 19 (18.4 pet 
cent) were given over to English Literature. In the Spring Term of 1903 the Oxford 
Delegacy organized 98 courses 28 (28.6 per cent) of which were devoted to English 
Literature. During the session 1902-3 the Cambridge Delegacy organized 94 courses 


and of these 26 (27.7 per cent) were devoted to English Literature. In addition there 
were courses in French and Italian Literature (Dante being especially favoured). 


5 University Extension, November, 1904. p. 15ff. 
® University Esctension Journal. Vol. 8. p. $3. 
* July 1st, 1904. p. 7. 
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with the 550 for Mr. Powys’ course) 90 per cent of this number were 
workpeople, so the course was quite justified though the financial 
aspect was serious. Apart from this, however, the more normal 
extension activities were flourishing at Rochdale as elsewhere. The 
Third Annual Report noticed that the Rochdale Branch had intro- 
duced a new feature by organizing summer discussion classes on 
‘Shakespeare’s Historical Plays’. In the same Report, the Secretary of 
the Reading Branch claimed that ‘the lecture on Tennyson deserve (d) 
special mention as proving that a keen interest (was) taken in poetry 
among the working classes’, The Fourth Annual Report (1907) 
recalled that Kingsley’s Alton Locke had been discussed at Little- 
borough and that Todmorden and District Branch had started the 
compilation of a glossary of local dialect words ‘before they dis- 
appeared from the district’. High Wycombe Branch (founded January, 
1906) had arranged a reading circle to study the works of Dickens. 

By 1908 the Association to promote the Higher Education of Work- 
ing Men had become the more familiar Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion. The Fifth Annual Report contained an account of the first tutorial 
classes (Longton, January 24th, 1908: Rochdale, January 25th, 1908). 
In addition to the tutorial class—in ‘Industrial History’—the Rochdale 
Branch had organized an extension course on “The English Novelists’ 
at which Mr. Powys had ‘delighted an audience of about 600’ and which 
was marked by ‘the unprecedented amount of serious reading done by 
many members of the audience’. The Rochdale Branch, although 
engaged with industrial history and Mr. Powys, was sending Guild 
members to take pioneer courses on (among other things)“The English 
Novelists’. Shawclough was a place so treated. At the request of the 
Guild the Local Education Authority organized courses on “The 
English Novelists’, Roman History and English, all of which were well 
attended. It was proposed also to hold during the summer of 1908 a 
weekly (on some occasions bi-weekly) discussion class to prepare for 
next winter’s University Extension lectures by Mr. Powys on ‘Poets 
of the Nineteenth Century’. 

Abertillery Branch (f. October, 1907) had enjoyed winter classes in 
English Literature. High Wycombe Branch had reading circles in- 
terested in Shakespeare, Tennyson, Dickens, Browning and Esperanto. 
Wycombe Marsh Branch (f. October, 1907) also had reading circles 
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coping with ‘Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, two of Shakespeare’s plays 
and Marcus Aurelius’. The Oxford Branch had organized lecture 
courses by Miss Hadow (Lady Margaret Hall) on Shakespeare. Read- 
‘ng offered a class by Miss Morley on “The Works of Charles Dickens’, 
Springborn Branch (f. August, 1905) reported a scheme for uniting 
a number of small associations to join in the discussion of (among 
other subjects) ‘engineering, economics, dramatic art and music’. 

The Sixth Annual Report (1910) recorded classes in ‘English 
Literature’ at King’s Norton (Branch f. August, 1909) and at Leicester 
(‘Social Teachers in Literature’) and promise by Birmingham of a class 
during the session 1910-11 on ‘Representative Women Writers’. At 
Glossop and Hadfield Miss Royden had led a women’s tutorial class 
in literature.® A literary and debating society also had been formed. 
Todmorden had arranged ‘Literary talks’: Guildford had organized 
various classes for the study of literature. At Blackburn a women’s 
literature class had studied during the year ‘the life and works of 
Charlotte Bronté, varied occasionally by readings from the following 
poets: Milton, Herbert, Shelley, Keats, R. Browning, E. B. Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, W. E. Henley, Sydney Dobell, O. W. 
Holmes, Sidney Lanier, E. Nesbit’. As the proud secretary asked ‘could 
a list be more catholic?”® 

The Eighth Annual Report showed that a short course on Shelley 

*had been well supported at Birmingham where the women’s section 
had a well-attended literature class; Chorley had a tutorial class in 
‘Literature’. This type of evidence might suggest that English Litera- 
ture, in free competition with other interests, was finding its true level 
by developing as a woman’s subject. But much of the interest shown 
by women in literature at this time was a response to special efforts 
made by the Association to interest them in the subject. Several 
writers in The Highway had raised the problem of ‘women and the 
W.E.A.’ Was the place of women in the home? Should women attend 
ordinary courses or have special ones devised to meet their special 
needs? What subjects were most suitable for a woman to study? Above 
all, were economics, politics and history suitable subjects for a woman 


® I found no record of it in the appropriate C.J.A.C. Report. 

® The Highway. Volume IV (1910-11), p. 99. 

10 See . 170 for information as to the proportion of men in tutorial 
classes in English Literature. 
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to study? These and other questions were argued in successive issues 
of The Highway and in the end it seemed agreed that literary subjects 
were more suited to the particular qualities of women than were the 
social sciences. As a result special classes were formed.44 Of these 
17 were of a ‘literary’ nature and had dealt with the work of Shelley, 
Jane Austen, Scott, William Morris and ‘Social Tendencies in Vic- 
torian Literature’. Seven courses had been organized in economics and 
history. 

In 1912 (January to April) the North Staffordshire Miners’ Educa- 
tion movement organized a course on ‘Charles Dickens’ at Talk 0’ 
the Hill and at Norton (September to December, 1911) on ‘Shakes- 
peare, the Man and his Work’, and (January to April, 1912) a women’s 
class to study Shakespeare’s plays. This last was so successful that it 
was continued as a special class, conducted by a member of the 
Longton University Extension Guild. Many of the subsequent 
Reports (printed in The Highway or later, as a separate volume) dupli- 
cate this evidence of vigorous tilling in the newly discovered fields 
of English Literacure. But sufficient has been said to reveal the enthu- 
siasm and resource with which the pioneers met an increasing demand 
for classes and informal study groups in this subject. Let one last ex- 
tract (from the Seventeenth Annual Report, 1920, joined with com- 
parative figures for 1921) close this aspect of the subject. During the 
year 1919-1920 there had been an increase in the number of one-year 
classes from 145 with 2,170 students to 328 with 7,118 students of 
which 3,230 were women. Of these classes 137 (41.4 per cent) were 
devoted to economics and social history, 74 (22.5 per cent) to litera- 
ture. The next Report showed an increase from 328 to 463 classes with 
a total registration of 12,474. There were 172 (37.1 per cent) classes 
in the economics group: 89 (19.2 per cent) literature classes. 


II 
Parallel with (and no doubt fed from) this type of activity was a grow- 
ing demand for tutorial classes in English Literature. The first tutorial 
class in this subject was held under Cambridge University authority 
at Wellingborough during the Session 1909-10. Subsequent develop- 
meni can be followed in the table here appended. 


11 The Highway, Volume IV. p. 186. M 
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Per- Per- 
Total | Total | centage | Total | Total | Per- | centage 
Tutorial | Eng. Lit, Lit. | men in | womenin| centage | of men 
Classes | Tutorial | Classes | Lit. Lit. of men | in all 
Classes | of Total | Classes | Classes Classes 
Year Classes 

1909-1910 39 I 2°5 21 9 
I9II-1912 102 5 4°9 67 84 44°3 86°4 
1912-1913 117 10 8°5 178 103 63°3 82°8 
1913-1914 145 17 11°7 215 189 53°2 76°9 
1914-1915 153 9°7 183 144 55°9 75°! 
1915-1916 121 16 13°2 144 171 45°7 62°4 
1916-1917 99 9 grt 75 114 | 39°6 | 56-7 
1917-1918 121 13 10°7 110 197 35°8 58°7 
1918-1919 152 24 15°7 255 336 43°1 55°2 
1919-1920 229 40 17°4 445 560 44°2 67°6 
1920-1921 299 53 17°7 693 626 52°5 68°7 
1921-1922 359 57 15°8 57° 530 51°8 67°8 
1922-1923 363 61 16°8 654 598 52°2 66-2 
1923-1924 398 87 21°8 1052 986 51°6 65-1 
1924-1925 528 96 18+1 827 930 47°° 74°1 
1925-1926 599 114 19°0 878 1128 43°8 62°2 
1926-1927 645 112 17°3 961 1330 39°9 62°7 
1927-1928 675 146 21°6 1282 1792 39°8 60°5 
1928-1929 688 154 22°3 1261 1679 42°8 59°8 
1929-1930 681 150 22°0 1154 1605 41°8 58°4 
1930-1931 730 162 22°1 1204 1747 40°7 58°4 
1931-1932 769 161 20°9 1160 1815 38°9 59°2 
1932-1933 762 159 20°8 1160 1757 39°7 60-8 
1933-1934 752 156 | 20°7 | Yogr | 1694 | 39°1 | $9°5 
1934-1935 781 155 19°8 1121 1630 | 40°7 59°5 
1935-1936 823 145 17°6 1045 1523 40°6 58°6 
* 1936-1937 859 155 | 18-0 | 1079 | 1556 | 40-9 | 58-6 
1937-1938 882 160 18°1 1020 1692 37°6 55°8 
1938-1939 1020 163 15°9 1069 1594 57°3 


(Note.—Included in the above figures are all the tutorial classes in English Literature 
described in no matter what form: e.g. ‘English Literature’; ‘English Literature and 
Social History’; ‘English and French Literature in the Eighteenth Century’. Classes 
in Welsh Literature and in drama have been included, but classes in language 
(Welsh or other) or in Biblical or foreign literature have not. Preparatory classes are 
included.) 

Conclusions of many kinds could be inferred from the detail of this 
table, but it will be sufficient for the purpose of this article to comment 
on two or three features only. The number of tutorial classes in 
English Literature remained small until 1919-1920, but from 1920 
there was a rapid increase until 1930 when a slight decline set in, 
followed by a recovery to a new peak in session 1938-1939. In relation 
to other subjects studied in tutorial classes English Literature developed 


in a succession of waves of increasing amplitude until 1928-1929 when 


? 
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the proportion of literature classes started to decline at an almost uni- 
form rate.” 

It would be foolish to try to deduce too much from these facts 
without entering into the detail of the varying fortunes of other sub- 
jects during the same period: for which, unfortunately, there are no 
figures available. However, a comparison made 1° between the pro- 
portion of classes devoted to particular subjects in 1914 and the pro- 
portion of classes in the same subject during the session 1929-30 yields 
some relevant information. Whereas in 1913-14 subjects in the econo- 
mics group accounted for about 50 per cent of classes: by 1929 the 
proportion had fallen to a ‘little over 28 per cent’. Literature and 
language had increased during the same period from 10 per cent to 
24 per cent; psychology and philosophy from under 6 per cent to 
16 per cent; political science and sociology from 7 per cent to 9 per 
cent. Music, which in 1914 did not figure as a tutorial class subject, 
in 1929 claimed 5 per cent of tutorial classes.1* The relative losses and 
gains are evidence of expansion, of the widening of scope: and this 
growth is reflected also in the changing student composition of classes. 
If the annual variation in the number of manual workers, clerks and 
shop assistants, teachers, domestic and home duties be plotted on 
graphs, then every curve shows erratic movement until about 1924- 
1925 when a point of relative stability seems to have been reached. 

Comparison of similar curves drawn to describe the relative move- 
ment of English Literature and the ‘economics subjects’ from 1909 
onwards reveals the same erratic variation in the early years and the 
achievement of a qualified stability in 1928-1929. By this time, as the 
evidence set out above suggests, the tutorial class population had 


12 Though there was relief between 1936 and 1938. 

18 C,J.A.C. Report for Session 1929-30 (1931). 

14 Compare the figures for 1938-39 (C.J.A.C.T.C. Report 1940). Economics, 
16-6 per cent: Language and Literature, 16-5 per cent: Psychology and Philosophy, 
17°3 per cent: Political Science and Sociology, 7:8 per cent: Music, 4°4 per cent: 
International Relations, raped cent (7°4 per cent in 1937-1938). It will be seen 
that apart from Literature and Economics, the proportion of classes in other sub- 
jects in 1939 approximates closely to the proportion of the same subject in 1929. 


15 Since when the composition of the student population in tutorial classes has 
temained within 3 per cent to 5 per cent of the proportions of 1924-1925, viz. 
manual workers, 33 per cent: clerks and shop assistants, 20 per cent: teachers, 
16 per cent: domestic and home duties, 12 per cent. Compare the figures for 1938- 
39: manual workers, 31-1 per cent: clerks and shop assistants, 15-2 per cent: 
teachers, 12°4 per cent: domestic and home duties, 18-3 per cent. 
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attained a sort of balance and English Literature had found its 
‘economic level’ in the scope of tutorial class studies.! 


Eng. Lit. non- 
Total classes | Tutorial | Non-tutorial | Eng. Lit. tutorial 
in Eng. Lit. | classes classes in tutorial | classes % of 
Year (including \in Eng. Eng. Lit. classes total non- 
tutorials) of all tutorial| —_ tutorial 
classes classes 
1934-1935 155 366 19°8 19°0 
1935-1936 $03 145 358 17°6 17°5 
1936-1937 530 155 375 18-0 
1937-1938 510 160 350 18°1 15°6 
1938-1939 477 163 314 15°9 14°2 


Has the demand for English Literature come from any one section 
of the student population to the exclusion of others? It is impossible 
to give any convincing reply to this question because there is no 
evidence to show how many men and women from different cate- 
gories—e.g. manual workers, shop assistants, teachers—have chosen 
the subject. Evidence of this sort is to be found only in registers, which 
are inaccessible, and in District Reports, which vary enormously in the 
type and amount of information they give.!” But the figures in the 
first table furnish some evidence about the proportion of men and 
women in literature classes. 

Considered graphically the movements in the proportion of men in 
all tutorial classes and the proportion of men in tutorial classes in 
English Literature are sufficiently similar as to suggest some close 
correspondence, but dissimilarities in detail are too frequent to justify 


16 It might be objected that the tutorial class does not offer evidence which holds 
good for W.E.A. English studies as a whole. After all, there are many more short 
terminal, terminal and one-year classes in English Literature with a larger student 
population than is found in the fewer tutorial classes in the subject. But statistics 
over five years (1934-1939) show that the proportion of non-tutorial classes in 
English Literature to the total W.E.A. non-tutorial classes organized is very similar 
to the — of tutorial classes in English Literature to the total number of 
tutor! ses. 


17 In the Yorkshire (North) District during the session 1935-1936 there were 183 
men and 251 women studying in the ‘literature and drama’ group of subjects. Of 
these totals 100 men (54 per cent) and 32 women (12°7 per cent) were manual 
workers, (See Twenty-second Annual Report, 1936, Yorkshire (North) District.) 


in 
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any but the widest generalizations. Even so, the relationship is suffi- 
ciently close and constant for radical movement in one to be accom- 
panied by a sympathetic movement in the other. As we should expect, 
this is best illustrated from the period of the Great War. In 1914-1915 
the percentage of men in all tutorial classes was 75*1: by 1918-1919 it 
was §5°2 (58°7 in 1917-1918). In 1914-1915 the percentage of men in 
literature classes was 55°9. By 1917-1918 it had sunk to 35°8, but by 
1918 it had leaped to 43°1 and by 1920 stood at 52°5. From 1917-1918 
to 1920-1921 the increase in proportion of men in literature classes 
was 16°5 per cent. The proportion of men in all classes over the same 
period increased by 10 per cent (net) though the increase between 
1918-1919, 1919-1920, was 12°4 per cent. From 1917-1918 to 1920- 
1921 the proportion of English Literature classes increased by 7 per 
cent. It is significant that the increase in the proportion of men in 
literature classes started before the recovery in the proportion of men 
in the classes as a whole. Perhaps after the harsh realities of war men 
found the ‘realities’ of academic economics fantastic and preferred 
to seek fresh realities from literature (or they sought some anodyne 
from the same source). 

From 1920-1921 to 1925-1926 there was a decline of 6+5 per cent in 
the proportion of men in the total tutorial classes. During the same 
period the percentage of men in literature classes dropped by 8°7; the 
percentage of English Literature classes increased by 1°3 per cent; the 
proportion of economics classes dropped by 15 per cent. During the 
period of industrial strife (1925-1927) there was an increase in the 
proportion of economics classes (2 per cent); a decrease in the propor- 
tion of classes in English Literature (1-7 per cent); a decrease in the 
proportion of men in English Literature classes (3°9 per cent) and an 
increase in the proportion of men in all classes (0*5 percent). Between 
1926-1927 and 1928-1929, the proportion of literature classes increased 
by 5 per cent; the proportion of men in literature classes increased by 
2°8 per cent; the proportion of economics classes dropped by 7 per 
cent; the proportion of men in total classes dropped by 2°9 per cent. 
Since 1920 the proportion of men in all tutorial classes has dropped 
by 12.9 per cent (net)"® as against a 12°4 per cent (net) decrease during 
the same period in the proportion of men in English Literature classes. 


18 There was a decrease of 18-3 per cent between 1924 and 1938. 
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From 1920-1921 to 1923-1924 (inclusive) the proportion of men in 
English Literature classes was never below 50 per cent. From 1920- 
1938 the percentage of men has only on four occasions (1931, 1932, 
1933 and 1938) been less than 4o. 

Additional information about the relationship of different occupa- 
tional groups to the percentage of English Literature classes is provided 
by a ‘snapshot’ for the session 1935-1936 of the proportion of tutorial 
classes devoted by each university to English Literature and the rela- 
tive proportions of manual workers, teachers, commercial clerks, 
typists, agents and travellers and home, domestic and nursing duties.” 
During the session 1935-1936 there were ten areas in which the per- 
centage of manual workers was above the average for the whole 
country. In six of these areas the percentage of English Literature 
classes was above the average. The exceptions were Oxford, Sheffield 
(Yorkshire South), University College of Wales, Aberystwyth and 
University College of Wales, Bangor (North Wales District). In the 
case of Sheffield the percentage of English Literature classes was only 
0*3 below the average. The special conditions influencing the Oxford 
figures have already been noted. In the same six areas the percentage 
of ‘commercial clerks . . . etc.’ was lower than the average (except 
Manchester, + 5*3 per cent), the percentage in the ‘home duties and 
nursing’ category was lower than the average (except Leeds, + 0°8 per 
cent and Loughborough, + 7:9 per cent). In three of the six areas the 
percentage of teachers was lower than the average. 

Of the 12 areas which had below the average manual workers in 
tutorial classes only four ®° had a percentage of English Literature 
classes above the average. In the same 12 areas the percentage of 
‘commercial clerks . . . etc.’ was above the average (excepting Durham 
(Armstrong College), — 2°8 per cent; Nottingham, — 7°8 per cent; 
Southampton, — 6-4 per cent): the percentage of those in the ‘home 
duties’ class was above the average (except Liverpool, — 14 per cent): 
in five areas the percentage of teachers was above the average. 

19 In most cases the ‘university’ figures can be taken as representative of the 
District, the principal exception — Oxford University waich had classes in the 


North Staffordshire, Berks, Bucks, and Oxon, South Eastern and Yorkshire (South) 
Districts. 


20T neglect Reading which had one literature class in a total of two tutorial 
classes. 
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Further subleties could be developed from the facts here produced, 
but sufficient has been said to prove that English Literature is a subject 
with a long history in the movement and that it draws its students from 
the same groups as do other subjects. As one W.E.A. District Secretary 
writes “my general impression is that there are in total more women 
than men students, and that ‘home duties’ is prominent. Otherwise, the 
occupations do not appear to differ materially from the range of occu- 
pations of members taking other subjects”. And the presence of an over- 
balance of women does not mean that the Association is in danger of 
losing its integrity of purpose: manual workers often encourage their 
wives to read. 


The Arts in War-time 


HE Institute’s recent Annual Report included a short account 

of the origin and creation of the Council for the Encouragement 
of Music and the Arts. Briefly the position now is that a total sum of 
£100,000 is available for the encouragement of music and the other 
arts in time of war; what is even more significant is that half of this 
fund has been supplied by the Treasury and that the Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts is henceforward to work in 
close association with the Board of Education. It is appropriate that 
the British Institute, which has during the last few years pressed for 
an increasing recognition of the place of the arts in adult education, 
should be entrusted with an important share in the work of the new 
Council. The Secretary of the Institute has been appointed Honorary 
Director for Art; and substantial allocations have been made by 
C.E.M.A. to the Institute’s art-activities. For the last five years 
the Institute has conducted its Art for the People Scheme on 
a very modest budget; but within its means it has managed to provide 
a number of first rate art exhibitions for the smaller towns of England 
—and in doing so has won the warm approval and co-operation of 
several Local Education Authorities. With the new grants the Institute 
will be able :o provide in 1940 and 1941 a provision of exhibitions 
which will not only be ten times as great as anything achieved before 
but will include for the first time Exhibitions of Design and Auto- 
graphic material as well as of paintings. 
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The record of Art for the People since the war began has proved 
beyond doubt that despite war-time conditions there is a more urgent 
demand than ever for these Exhibitions. Recent Exhibitions at Leyton- 
stone, Colchester, Barnsley, Bridgend and Aberdeen have attracted 
record audiences: 18,000 people, for instance, attended the Colchester 
Exhibition. The same striking success has been shown in the series of 
special lectures which accompany these Exhibitions; and such speakers 
as Eric Newton and J.E. Barton are finding crowded houses everywhere 
they go. When the President of the Board of Education attended the 
first meeting of C.E.M.A. he stressed the urgency of maintaining in 
war-time the cultural values of peace, and it is already apparent that 
his concern is shared by large numbers of ordinary men and women. 

One interesting development of Art for the People which is now 
being prepared, in collaboration with the Industrial Welfare Society, 
is the provision of small exhibitions of coloured reproductions in 
rest-rooms and canteens—and even at pitheads. It is perfectly true 
that large numbers of people in factories, workshops and pits will not 
be interested in looking at pictures; on the other hand there is a con- 
siderable minority who may, in this manner, get their first introduction 
to art; and the previous experience of Art for the People has proved 
over and over again how important is this process of ‘exposing’ people 
to the unaccustomed experience of looking at pictures. 

« For the first time the Institute’s series of Exhibitions includes some 
travelling Exhibitions of Autographic Prints (etchings, engravings, 
lithographs, aqua-tints). The examples in these collections are chosen 
from work of the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and 
they are proving a most popular extension of the main scheme. 
Equally popular has been the Institute’s first Exhibition of Design; 
a well-selected and well-displayed collection of objects illustrating 
good design in textiles, glass, pottery, silver and typography. One 
interesting example of the support the Institute has been able to win 
for its work in this field is the generous gift by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company of two handsome display cases. This Design Exhibition, 
now at Wakefield, has already been shown at Barnsley and will 
subsequently be seen at Dewsbury and Carlisle. 

Now that Art for the People is financed on a more adequate scale 
its operations are being conducted farther afield than ever before; 
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thus South Wales is to have a series of Exhibition to itself, so is 
Scotland, and so too is Northern Ireland. 

One interesting effect of this regional plan of Art Exhibitions is 
that it enables the Institute to bring more closely together its members 
in these regions. One of the weaknesses of the Institute has always 
been its lack of regional contact and activity, a lack which is perhaps 
inevitable in a society of this kind. But in planning the local organiza- 
tion of art exhibitions the Institute is now able to make use of those 
of its members who live in or near each particular area. 


Music 
Another main type of the activity of C.E.M.A. is the provision of 
facilities for listening to music and making music. With Dr. George 
Dyson of the Royal College of Music as Honorary Director a plan 
is now operating which provides short concerts in factory canteens 
at lunch-time and at midnight. These concerts are brief. They last 
usually for a quarter of an hour, but there is abundant evidence of the 
refreshment and stimulus which they provide to the hard-driven 
workers in munition factories. One interesting result of these concerts 
is that they sometimes stimulate factory workers to establish or revive 
their own orchestras. 

Two of the leading British orchestras—the London Philharmonic 
and the London Symphony—are being subsidized by C.E.M.A. to 
give special concerts in industrial areas and small towns. Such places 
as Grimsby and Luton have thus had their first opportunity of hearing 
first-class concerts. 

In the field of amateur music C.E.M.A. has six pioneer ‘travellers’ 
working under the direction of the Rural Music Schools Council. 
Their function is to organize wherever they can groups of music- 
makers. They help to arrange small local festivals to replace those 
larger annual events which have had to be cancelled in war-time. 
They are in touch with Local Authorities, Rural Community Councils, 
churches, village choirs and so on. C.E.M.A. has also made grants to 
enable certain Societies to strengthen their staff of music ‘travellers’: 
these societies include the National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds, 
National Council of Music for Wales, National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, the National Council of Social Service. 
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Drama 

In the field of drama two separate plans are being developed by 
C.E.M.A. Dr. du Garde Peach, as Honorary Director, has under 
him four organizers who work on the same lines as the Music organ- 
izers; they arrange local festivals, they give advice and direction to 
small groups of amateurs, they are in charge of ‘dumps’ of material 
(properties, lights, etc., which can be borrowed by groups which 
could not in the ordinary way afford even to hire such material). 

Under the direction of the well-known actor and producer, 
Lewis Casson, C.E.M.A. is also planning a travelling repertory com- 
pany, the purpose of which will be to take first-class plays and first- 
class actors to third-class towns. It is expected that the first of these 
ten-week tours will begin in the early Autumn. 

This brief account of the diverse activities of C.E.M.A. is a hearten- 
ing example of what is going on in the field of ‘practical’ adult 
education in war-time. With a minimum of fuss and red tape a pro- 
gramme of provision has been worked out on a more far-reaching scale 
than anyone had contemplated in time of peace. To the superficial 
observer it may seem irrelevant and inappropriate to spend time and 
money just now in providing concerts, plays and art exhibitions on 
the Home Front. But one of the purposes for which the war is being 
waged is the preservation of such cultural interests as these. 


Forthcoming ‘Art for the People’ Exhibitions 
a selection of fixtures: 
Wakefield: Design Exhibition, in the Art Gallery: June 8-30. 
Dewsbury: Design Exhibition, in Victoria Boys’ School: July 4-27. 
Bridgend: Modern British Paintings, in the Town Hall: May 30-June 22. 


Oldham: Contemporary British Paintings, in the Art Gallery: 
June I1-July 5. 


Neath: Modern British Paintings, in the Gwyn Hall: June 27-July 20. 


Mountain Ash: Modern British Paintings, in the Duffryn School Hall: 
July 27-August 24. 


Chelmsford: East Anglian Paintings, in the Technical College: June 3- 
June 29. 


Inverurie: French and British Painting, in the Academy: June 14-27. 
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Aberdeen: French and British Paintings, in the Art Gallery: July 16- 
August 3. 


Note: The Institute can provide attractive exhibitions of Auto- 
graphic Prints, Coloured Reproductions, etc., to any accredited 
educational organization. Particulars from the British institute 
of Adult Education, 29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.I. 


Putting Democracy into Practice 
A. J. DAVIS 


VERY valuable pamphlet has just been produced by the 
Association for Education in Citizenship*. It is designed to meet 
one of the great problems of democracy, and especially of democracy 
at war. There is need enough in peace-time, in this very complicated 
world in which we live, of keeping people alive to their individual 
responsibiiities in a democracy. The task is so much greater in war- 
time when we are really swamped by the nature of our problems, when 
solutions seem best left to experts, and political truces remove even the 
stimulus of local elections. 

This pamphlet gives suggestions of many things that can be done by 
groups, large or small, to further their training as citizens and to keep 
the democratic spirit alive. It offers nearly twenty different schemes 
which will help groups to participate in social planning, for that is the 
essence of democracy. Prepared for the Association’s Advisory Com- 
mittee of thirty-five national voluntary associations, it was planned to 
be of use to adult and adolescent groups as well as many schools. It is a 
sketch map to help groups build a technique of active citizenship, to 
make of democracy a challenge. 

There are really two maps. The first outlines activities based upon 
discussion, the second deals with ‘practical’ schemes. There is an 
admirable insistence, however, that neither type of activity is complete 
by itself; they are most effective hand in hand. Each section has a brief 
bibliography and directory which points groups to those organizations 
best able to assist them carry out any particular scheme. 


_* Roads to Citizenship: A pamphlet of various methods of informal education in 
citizenship. Oxford University Press. 15. 6d. 
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In part one is helpful and detailed advice on how to plan and run 
study circles and discussion groups; talks and lectures that will bring 
audience and speaker into contact; on the organization of round table 
conferences, mock parliaments, miniature royal commissions and 
forums; and debating groups. There is excellent material on the use of 
the talks provided by the B.B.C. for groups meeting regularly or 
infrequently, who may choose to listen to many programmes besides 
the scheduled talks. The section ends with the use of newspapers as a 
study in themselves or as raw material for many other ventures. 

Part two maps out the course for more practical activities. It in- 
cludes a section on the use and abuse of films, one on the full function 
of the local library service and very short sections with pertinent 
advice on the organization of visits, journeys and camps and the run- 
ning of local civic weeks and similar festivals. There is also material on 
exhibitions, models and other forms of presentation. A more detailed 
section on drama covers the production of plays and charades, mock 
trials, pageants and play readings. Again the advice on organization is 
most helpful, but the emphasis must be placed on the value of collect- 
ing one’s own material and building one’s own play. 

The most stimulating contribution are those sections of part two 
which deal with surveys and exploring and with projects and special 
enquiries. These are perhaps the best ‘roads’ of all. The schemes sug- 
gest that an enquiry be undertaken either by exploring some local 
development or investigating some special institution. The members 
of the group will all collect and portray as full a picture as they can of 
their part of the subject, and the enquiry should be kept as fluid as 
possible to bring forth every individual talent. The results will lead to 
the building of maps and diagrams, to historical studies, to debates, 
exhibitions, or dramatic productions (the broadcasts to schools are a 
good example how to dramatize material). This is the way to avoid 
activities that mean only that a pleasant evening has been had by all, 
and if experts in presentation are called in to discuss problems of pro- 
duction and display the group has come into further contact with the 
local museum curator or the leader of local dramatics. A successful 
production is a valuable experience. 

Whatever the plan chosen the authors of this pamphlet all suggest 
that it is better to begin with interests near to the members’ hearts and 
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work from that basis; always to work in groups small enough to pre- 
vent the swamping of the individual members; to pool group efforts 
where there are large numbers; to avoid dogmatic leadership, and to 
find out what you want to know and then begin to bully the local 
experts rather than hold formal meetings with famous national figures. 

The problems of actual organization are tackled, but only in out- 
line. It is, however, an outline of activity that should prove demo- 
cratically effective, that will both teach the facts for clear social think- 
ing, and get that useful participation in collective effort which is still 
needed, war or peace, in our voluntary democratic institutions whether 
they are tennis clubs or trades unions. 


Painting for Fun* 
MARJORIE LILLY 


HEN I was lecturing at Leytonstone for the Art for the 

People show, I noticed a small boy wandering alone among 
the pictures. The next day he returned again to look at them. I asked 
him if he was enjoying himself and he answered, ‘Very much, because 
I used to do it myself’. Many adult visitors had discussed their work 
with me and had remarked that studying the pictures had helped them 
to crystallize their own aims, but this small boy summed up the object 
of this article in a sentence. You can, of course, learn to enjoy pictures 
enormously through the other approach to art—by studying modern 
and traditional masters, by making comparisons and thus forming a 
standard of values. Everybody knows that it is important to see first- 
rate work as often as possible, but for many of you, especially since the 
war, opportunities of seeing good pictures are rare, and when you do 
see them, you will be much more excited if you have tackled painting 
for yourself. Why shouldn’t you try both ways of appreciating art? 
How stimulating, when you are wrestling with your first sketches, to 
see a picture by an expert who has solved your particular problem to 
your satisfaction! If you had not discovered that this problem existed, 


* Painting for Fun. Price 7d., =: paid, from The British Institute of Adult 
Education, 29 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 
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you would have been unaware of his triumphant solution of the affair. 
We all know what tricks oil painting can play with us when we are 
beginners, and you will find it most helpful to compare your attempts 
with the control of the medium under the hand of an old master such 
as Constable, or a modern master such as Sickert. You will see at once 
what Sickert means when he complains of the ‘linoleum’ quality which 
is fatal to good colour—the dead, muddy surface caused by constant 
correction and re-statements instead of rich, glowing paint, vibrant 
with life. The quickest way, of course, to gain fresh inspiration is to 
study good colour immediately, for fine work always has the effect of 
making the beginner want to begin all over again. But although experts 
are inspiring, by showing you what can be done with this elusive 
medium, you are still in the dark as to practical methods of stating 
your own ideas clearly. You want to say something about your own 
experience, which has at least the merit of being individual and sincere. 
Before you can say it, the ABC of painting must be mastered,.and you 
need definite, concrete advice about choice of subject and management 
of your tools. It is strange when we consider the vast amount of books 
that have been written, on the technique of painting, that it is so 
difficult to find one that caters for the man who wants to paint in his 
spare time; it seems to be generally taken for granted that the reader is 
an art student or a professional artist. I cannot imagine a more useful 
“book for the ordinary man who would like to express himself than 
Painting for Fun, by Mr. G. A. Stevens. This is a small pamphlet, easy 
to carry in your pocket, or tuck inside your pochade box if you prefer 
landscape for your subject matter. In thirty-two pages this experienced 
teacher has compressed a wealth of suggestions to beginners, and 
shows a sympathetic understanding of their difficulties. You cannot 
fail to be infected by Mr. Stevens’ enthusiasm; it fairly runs away with 
him. He is so anxious that you should try to paint, because he hates to 
think what you are missing if you don’t. He points out facts which are 
often overlooked—that it is what you want to paint that matters, not 
what you think you ought to paint, how the everyday things around 
you can be translated into pictures provided you have the driving im- 
pulse to attempt them, and then offers advice on how to work out the 
special branch you have chosen—landscape, portrait or still life. He 
shows you iiow to pose your sitter and how to catch a general likeness 
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before you embark on more intimate research, and he goes on to discuss 
landscape. With landscape, he realizes your bewilderment and con- 
fusion when you study nature for the first time; he has foreseen all the 
horrors that confront a shy person when surrounded by a watching 
crowd, the bogey of perspective and so on. Many beginners waste 
time and involve themselves in unnecessary difficulties because they 
don’t know how to choose their materials, and he has not forgotten 
this obstacle. There is a detailed chapter on selecting your materials, 
how to set up your palette and how to work without undue fatigue. 
There is an excellent passage on brushwork. ‘Let your brushstrokes 
settle on the picture like snowflakes falling. Don’t drag the brush round 
the outline of objects in long sweeps, like painting a door.’ This is so 
lucidly put that no one applying a brush to canvas can fail to see what 
he means. If you prefer water colour, Mr. Stevens is your man, 
warning you against complicated methods of technique and stressing 
the importance of a straightforward approach. By following his sug- 
gestions you will be saved much loss of time and temper, you will gain 
the maximum result with the minimum amount of mistakes. Get this 
little book and keep it by you for constant reference while you are 
working, whichever media you choose to start with. The great thing 
is to begin, no matter how. Get at it. Attack it. 

Don’t worry about conflicting zsthetic theories; good art contains 
many elements, and if you want to base yourself upon a particular 
painter or school of painting, do so. If you have originality, it will 
out; but good craftsmanship is always of value and even if your work is 
reminiscent of the painter you most admire, you will enjoy him all the 
more when you visit the galleries, and through your appreciation of 
him, you will come to like an ever-widening circle of artists. Sooner 
than you expect, you will reach the stage when you will recognize 
many old friends without the aid of the catalogue and make speedy 
contacts with new ones. You have now risen to the height of the 
affair, you are an independent art lover, your appreciation has been 
arrived at from within. 
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The Location of Industry 


THE geographical distribution of industry presents a problem which has 
only recently come into the forefront of public discussion. The concentra- 
tion of particular industries in areas which were peculiarly suited to them was 
earlier looked upon as simply one further example of the direction by private 
initiative of the country’s economic resources along the most appropriate 
channels. But the emergence of Special Areas caused by severe depression 
in the highly localised export industries has forced two questions into pro- 
minence. Firstly, are the sites chosen by employers for their works always 
the most advantageous? Secondly, as the entrepreneur bases his choice on 
his calculation of profit and loss to himself and leaves out of account the 
social consequences of his decision, may there not be a real divergence be- 
tween what is the most suitable site from the individual employer’s point 
of view and from that of the community as a whole? In this book* Mr. Denni- 
son investigates these questions and discusses the advisability of direct State 
intervention in the location of industry. 

With the broad facts of the situation we are already fairly familiar, though 
Mr. Dennison has been of great service in giving a sharper outline to the 
picture by providing it with a statistical background. The ‘drift to the south’ 
has been the result not of the transplantation of individual plants and busi- 
ness, but of the changing emphasis of industry itself. The established in- 
dustries of the industrial North and South Wales—coal, textiles, shipbuild- 

« ing, etc.—have suffered a severe and prolonged decline and their place in the 
economic hierarchy has been taken by the newer industries, motors, electrical 
equipment, the consumption trades generally, which have established 
themselves in the south. The reason for the new location is to be found in 
the change in the relative balance of the factors which now make a site 
‘suitable’ for industrial development. In the past the decisive factor was 
the cost of transport of raw materials, particularly of the materials for power, 
and it was this which more than anything else concentrated industry on the 
coal and iron fields. The developments of electrical power has now freed 
industry from the necessity to be close to the source of power and other 
considerations, which before played an important but not dominant part, 
now have the deciding voice. Of these, nearness to the market is probably 
the most serious, and London, as the greatest market in the world, naturally 
exerts a magnetic attraction. Had the new industries required a high pro- 
portion of skilled labour it might still have been worth their while to have 


hg Location of Industry and the Depressed Areas by S. R. Dennison (Oxford) 
8s. 6d. net. 
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settled in the older industrial regions. In fact, however, they depend for 
the most part on process workers whose training is a matter of a few weeks 
or at most of two or three months, and many employers have preferred to 
take on workers from areas in which the absence of the old Trade Union 
and craft traditions gave them a freer hand. Mr. Dennison disposes of the 
popular fallacy that difference in races has been a determining factor by 
showing how negligible a proportion of costs of production was provided 
by rate charges even before the de-rating act of 1929. But perhaps he tends 
in this, as on one or two other occasions, to underestimate the importance 
of the psychological factor. Few business men, in fact, make the careful 
calculations that, in theory, one would expect of them before taking serious 
decisions; and the constant talk about high rate charges in the depressed 
areas and the general feeling that ‘it’s the thing’ to go south have probably 
had quite a considerably effect, though as few business men like to acknow- 
ledge that they are influenced in this way, it is impossible to get statistical 
corroboration for this. 

Of the tragic social consequences of this drift to the south we are well 
aware—an unemployment average for the Special Areas which is persistently 
twice that of the rest of the country, widespread misery and poverty, whole 
communities living on State-provided income, deterioration of young men 
and women through lack of any opportunity for industrial training, loss of 
social capital—all of them things which do not enter into the calculations 
of the individual entrepreneur but which, nevertheless, the community as 
a whole must take into account in its balance sheet. Hence arises the demand 
that the decision should not, in future, be left to the business man but that 
Society which can include these social consequences in the calculus should 
have a controlling voice. 

The policies which the Government has slowly and somewhat reluctantly 
tried have, as Mr. Dennison shows, been incompatible in tendency. On the 
one hand, it has attempted, through the Industrial Transference Board, to 
speed up the movement of workers from the depressed areas to more pros- 
perous regions. On the other, through the Special Areas Reconstruction 
Association and the Special Areas Development and Improvement Act, it 
has made efforts to induce new firms and industries to establish themselves 
in these areas and provide employment for the workers thrown out of the 
declining industries. The first policy removes from the areas its most vigor- 
ous, alert and adaptable workers—and, incidentally, has serious social 
effects in its consequential distortion of the age and sex composition of the 
remaining population. The second, by providing capital on easy terms or by 
the provision of suitable factory buildings and amenities at a non-economic 
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rental for the first period of tenancy, hopes to attract the new industries 
which would depend for their success on finding just the type of labour 
which the Industrial Transference Board has helped to remove. 

The two policies are not, however, of necessity as incompatible as they 
seem at first sight. Provided that the situation is considered realistically each 
method can be employed to deal with its own particular part of the problem. 
It is the great merit of Mr. Dennison’s book that he puts this question of the 
geographical distribution of industry into its proper historical perspective. 
The rise and fall of industries is no novel phenomenon; it is an essential and 
permanent characteristic of a developing economy. Changes in taste, in 
standards of living, in knowledge, in technique and in sources of raw material 
are perpetually altering the relative importance of trades to one another and 
the relative advantages of different districts. A particular area is not designed 
by nature as suitable for urban industrial development for all time. Its 
suitability depends on a combination of circumstances and as these circum- 
stances change so a region which before was ‘unsuitable’ becomes ‘suitable’ 
and vice versa. There is no point, therefore, in trying to preserve the indus- 
trial nature of a district simply because it was the scene of successful indus- 
trial development in the past. There are some areas the whole reason for 
whose industrial existence has disappeared with the shift in the balance of the 
country’s economic life. Nothing can be gained by trying to persuade 
or compel new trades to settle there. For them, planned evacuation is the 
only solution. In other regions, however, much can be accomplished by 
helping towards a greater diversification of industries and here the policy of 
transference should not be encouraged. But there remains the difficulty of 
devising a proper method of persuading new industr es to setts. The policy 
of subsidy through easy capital terms and rent and rates rebates may be 
possible to justify as an emergency measure; but Mr. Denison gives excellent 
arguments to show that it can hardly be considered wise as a permanent 
measure for controlling the location of industry. 

The problem is so complex that no one plan can be advocated asa general 
panacea. In this as in so many other matters in the socio-economic field it is 
essential to recognize the diversity of causes that may bring about a certain 
result. To attack the problem at many different points along the line may not 
be as spectacular or as sensational as a movement in mass formation, but it is 
probably, nevertheless, likely to prove more permanently successful. 
GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


Listening in Gloucestershire 
F. G. THOMAS 


EOPLE are still arguing the case for and against Group Listening 

as a method of Adult Education, and it is important therefore to 
state very clearly the obvious merits and possibilities of this method 
and to combat the prevailing scepticism in certain influential quarters of 
the Adult Education movement. In this setting, the report on ‘Group 
Listening in Gloucestershire’* is valuable and interesting. It is an 
account of an experiment in that county, organized by the resident 
tutor and sponsored by the Education Committee of the Rural 
Community Council. The evidence is necessarily slight, covering 32 
groups of listeners in 19 centres during one session only (1938-1939). 
One wonders why the Western Area Council of the B.B.C. for Group 
Listening, having decided to print the report, did not take the oppor- 
tunity to produce something more conclusive and authoritative based 
on wider and longer experience; even a narrative of Group Listening 
in the South-West for the past five years would have given back- 
ground and sequence to this local effort in Gloucestershire and, 
describing both failures and successes, would have given perspective 
to this excellent venture of the R.C.C. 

The Gloucestershire report, however, is of more than local interest; 
its conclusions and recommendations support previous evidence from 
other reports. Some of these are obvious, but may well be re-stated; 
that broadcasting, for example, provides expert speakers at low cost 
and covers areas not easily supplied with tutors; or that through these 
groups many listeners have had their first introduction to Adult 
Education, learnt ‘the value of self expression’ and the ‘discipline of 
regular meetings’. These things are accepted. A more debatable point 
which this report does not cover is the quality of discussion under 
the type of leadership usually available for Group Listening. If Group 
Listening is to be an effective mode of teaching, must it be assumed 
that a tutor, competent in the subject, is present? If this is so, the useful- 
ness of broadcast talks in extending the field of Adult Education is 
limited to centres where tutors or their equals are available. 

In this argument the critics of Group Listening usually take as their 

* Obtainable from the B.B.C., price One Shilling. 
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standard the tuition possible in a small group with a good tutor; and 
by this standard the Listening Group, with its non-trained leader and 
with little or no ‘come-back’ at the speaker, appears at a disadvantage. 
But is this comparison valid? Is it not the old fallacy of asking one 
method to do what another can do better? Will it not be better for 
Broadcasting and Group Listening, when this tradition of teaching is 
not accepted as the only standard for Group Listening? As long as this 
comparison is made the critics of Group Listening will condemn, 
with some justification, this method of Adult Education. Also, as long 
as the advocates of broadcasting accept this standard, they will be 
misled into errors of practice and tactics such as hoping to produce 
group leaders in a subject by intensive short summer courses of a week 
or two duration: such training courses are useful, of course, but they 
do not meet the opponents’ criticism which is, that unless the Listening 
Group has as leader a tutor fully qualified in the subject under dis- 
cussion there will be little real teaching, vague and ‘woolly’ discus- 
sion, and a general confirmation of individual ‘—isms’ of peculiar 
thinking. 

Those who wish to experiment in Group Listening can meet this 
kind of argument by trying to define what are the limitations and the 
possibilities of Group Listening in terms of this medium. The medium of 
the broadcast talk is limited; there are many things it cannot do such as 
“for example giving personal study guidance a tutor may provide. 
There are many things it can do. The definition of these gains, by 
practice and experiment in the field with wireless groups, is the next 
problem for those concerned with broadcast Adult Education. By this 
means School Broadcasts have won their way into the conservative 
teacher’s world and there is much to be learnt from their success. 
From the beginning the Schools Department limited its claims, dis- 
owned many claims made for it by the enthusiastic amateur, and set 
itself to use all the resources of broadcasting within its limitations. In 
the ‘Under-Twenty Club’, the same department has staked a new 
claim in Youth Education and again, by deploying all the resources 
peculiar to broadcasting, produced a programme of great educational 
merit. 

This argument implies the obvious; namely, that the success or 
failure of Group Listening is dependent upon the output end—the Talks 
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Department; and if the enthusiasts for Group Listening have, in the 
past, had to meet the ‘not-so-good-as-a-tutor’ argument on its own 
ground, the reason is that the talks policy has, apparently, been based 
on traditional teaching methods. It has produced ‘talks’ only, singly 
and in series, with one or two spasmodic variations such as ‘Men 
Talking’. There may be reasons inside the B.B.C. for this. The fact is 
that the School Department was never hidebound to tradition as the 
Talks Department appears to have been and in consequence has 
enlarged the teaching materials of the classroom. 

One must acknowledge the many excellent series of talks broadcast 
as enriching the teaching resources of any tutor or student quick 
witted enough to use them. But from the point of view of Group 
Listening as a method of Adult Education, additional broadcast 
material and new methods are needed, both conceived in terms of the 
new medium of broadcasting. Variety, Feature and Drama Depart- 
ments have done it, why not the Talks Department? 

One starting point in this shaping of policy must be the needs of the 
Listening Group interested perhaps in the subject, with a reasonable 
supply of books and a chairman but without a qualified tutor. Experi- 
ence has shown that this type of group is most common. The micro- 
phone can do something to overcome this difficulty in some subjects 
and at certain levels of teaching. What precisely that something is has 
yet to be shown. Only once have the B.B.C. put out a series designed 
to meet these limitations, and that was through the West Regional 
in the halcyon days of peace. 

So then, any report on Group Listening is necessarily limited by the 
material broadcast. The talks heard by the Gloucestershire groups 
were planned in the traditional expositional style. The report, 
therefore, on the evidence available stresses the importance of the 
Listening Group as a ‘supplement to formal education’ and as a 
means of ‘pioneer education’ in centres where ‘it is impossible to 
attract the minimum number of students for a grant-earning class’. 
It is in precisely these areas, it should be noted, that the difficulty of 
securing a qualified leader is greatest. 

The report also states, quite rightly, that the broadcast may provide 
‘additional material for members of W.E.A. and University Tutorial 
classes who can listen to talks outside class periods’. But why not 
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listen in the class? This, of course, is one of the most hotly contested 
claims by those who look askance on Group Listening. Surely broad- 
casting is a modern aid to learning as ‘mechanical’ as the printing page, 
the lantern or the film projector, all of which rightfully used by the 
good tutor may enrich the teaching content of the class; in the hands 
of a poor tutor they may become merely mechanisms of little value. It 
is strange to record that it is still irregular to use a broadcast during the 
class period, though a tutor may read lengthy extracts from a book or 
show a twenty-minute film. 

These are the kind of issues raised by this report and they are 
important because, as Principal Nicholson states in his foreword, 
Group Listening is ‘the most vital new element which has come into 
Adult Education in recent years’, it is a ‘new venture’ appealing to a 
‘new constituency’ and ‘capable of being linked up in a variety of ways’ 
with the established forms of Adult Education. 

In this linkage, new experience is needed. If Group Listening is to 
become part of the educational provision of the country, there must be 
some evidence of long term and imaginative policy from the broadcast 
end; a policy clearly thought out in terms of differing levels of require- 
ment, country and town interests, varying methods of presentation for 
different subjects and age groups and even directional broadcasts, that 
is, broadcasts for special areas on National or Regional wavelengths. 
Until there is some evidence of such a policy, broadcast talks will be 
limited in their effectiveness and will not receive the full support of 
the educational world. This is the next step. 

As a contribution to these problems the Gloucestershire report is to 
be welcomed and commended ‘to the serious consideration of all those 
interested in pioneer methods in Adult Education’. 


Annual Reports of the Trusts 
The Pilgrim Trust 


The Pilgrim Trust has just issued its ninth Annual Report. During 
1939 the Trust, as in previous years, concentrated its attention and 
support upon two main types of activity: the first, ‘preservation’ of one 
kind and another; the second, social work of the less formal and regi- 
mented kind. In the second category, for instance, the Pilgrim Trust 
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continued to sustain the work of the South Wales Settlements—which, 
since the war began, have undertaken a great variety of emergency civic 
duties. In the first category the Pilgrim Trust has shown a discriminat- 
ing concern for the preservation not only of historic buildings but 
equally for historic records and documents, and one of the most notable 
allocations made during 1939 was the grant of £10,000 to re-house, 
repair and catalogue the celebrated Durham Cathedral muniments. 
There is a refreshing originality about many of the Pilgrim Trust’s 
selection of good causes: instanced, for example, by its aid in pre- 
serving the historic ship-of-the-line /mplacable as a floating holiday- 
camp for hundreds of boys and girls each year. Since the war began the 
Pilgrim Trust has given rapid and timely assistance to many topical 
projects. Its most notable achievement of this kind, was the creation of 
the Committee for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts which, 
with a sum of £25,000, launched a realistic programme of providing 
concerts, exhibitions and dramatic activities in the provinces. This 
enterprise, rapidly and boldly undertaken, has since attracted further 
powerful support—{50,000 from the Treasury and £25,000 from the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
The Carnegie Trust’s twenty-sixth Annual Report is an impressive 
example of that ‘open diplomacy’ which, in the more responsible 
Trusts, has replaced the policy of secretiveness about the principles on 
which grants are dispensed. This Report, for instance, includes 
(Sections 13-14) a most illuminating summary of those factors which 
determine the financial policy of a Trust of such range and magnitude. 
The Report does not hesitate also to set forth the motives which have 
governed the Trustees’ decisions since the war began. Long-term 
policies of support were shelved when the war began, new applications 
were deferred, and the Trust decided to establish an ‘observational 
period’ during which they might estimate which war-time needs were 
most deserving of support. That period of suspended judgment was com- 
mendably brief—not more than two months, in fact—and the Trustees 
have now defined their war-time policy. The elements of that policy are:— 

(a) That applications should be sympathetically entertained from 
bodies which, having received help from the Trust in the 
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past, had become self-supporting, but which, being de- 
pendent for their income upon voluntary contributions, 
affiliation fees or the proceeds of special events, were in 
danger of collapse under war-time conditions. 

(4) That applications should be considered on their merits from 
bodies which had received or were still receiving grants from 
the Trust, and which found that the war meant an intensifi- 
cation of certain branches of their activities. 

(c) That, in general, grants should not be provided to make good 
deficiencies caused by the withdrawal or diminution of grants 
from public funds, central or local. 

The major enterprises which the Carnegie Trust supported during 
1939 were the Land Settlement, the provision of Village Halls, the 
consolidation of the regional activities of the W.E.A., the provision of 
one-reel films on handicrafts to Women’s Institutes, and the develop- 
ment of musical activities. It is pleasant to see that the Trust (which 
does not see a sparrow fall . . .) includes in its list of minor grants a 
donation of £75 to this Institute’s Scottish Branch for the production 
of a Report on Adult Education in Scotland. 


Educational Facilities for Refugees 


A Conference on this theme was convened by the Institute in London 
on May 22nd. 


EPRESENTATIVES were present from (1) Refugee Organiza- 

tions: Agricultural Sub-Committee (Bloomsbury House), 
Artists Refugee Committee, Central Council for Jewish Refugees 
Agricultural Committee, Central Office for Refugees, Christian Coun- 
cil for Refugees from Germany and Central Europe, Church of Eng- 
land Committee for “Non-Aryan” Christians, Committee for Refugee 
Members of the Legal Profession, Czech Refugee Trust Fund, 
Domestic Bureau (Central Office for Refugees), Germany Emergency 
Committee, International Students Service, Jewish Refugees Com- 
mittee, Movement for the Care of Children from Germany, Nursing 
and Midwifery Department (Central Office for Refugees), Polish 
Relief Fund and Professional Committee for German Jewish Refugees. 
(2) Educational Bodies and Extra-Mural Departments. Board of 
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Education, British Council, British Federation of University Women, 
Educational Settlements Association, Morley College for Working 
Men and Women, National Adult School Union, National Council of 
Social Service, National Union of Teachers, Society for the Protection 
of Science and Learning, Toynbee Hall, Trades Union Congress, 
Workers’ Educational Association, London District W.E.A., 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., University College of North Wales (Bangor), 
University of Bristol, University of London, University of Oxford, 
University of Reading, University College of Swansea. 

Mr. George Peverett, of the Executive Committee of the Institute, 
was in the chair, and outlined the purpose of the Conference as being: 
(a) to get a general picture of what educational work was being done 
among refugees; (4) to consider what further steps should be taken to 
strengthen and stimulate such work. 

Mrs. E. M. Hubback, of the Institute’s Executive Committee, and 
Vice-Chairman of the Domestic Bureau, Bloomsbury House, speaking 
to a memorandum of hers which had been previously circulated, drew 
a distinction between three types of educational provision for refugees: 
(a) teaching English to refugees, (4) long-term educational provision, 
(c) facilities for informal contact with British people and British cul- 
ture. She expressed a belief that some kind of Standing Committee was 
now necessary, not only to secure publicity for these educational 
activities but also for making co-ordinated approaches to Local 
Education Authorities, and for investigating appropriate methods of 
teaching, etc. 

In the course of a brisk discussion fourteen members of the Confer- 
ence sketched briefly what was being done in their area and by their 
organizations in the way of educational facilities for refugees. 

The London County Council and Refugee Classes 

Mr. C. Ellis, of the L.C.C. Education Department, gave the Confer- 
ence an account of the L.C.C.’s scheme for refugee education, which 
had been established in no fewer than eleven centres. He emphasized 
the point that because of the comparatively large number of refugees 
at these centres it was possible to grade the facilities provided. 
Proposal for a Standing Committee 

Mrs. Hubback’s memorandum had suggested the creation of a Joint 
Committee consisting of representatives of the various Refugee 
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' Organizations and of those educational bodies interested in the © 
problem. After some discussion it was agreed that, although such a | 
Standing Committee might ultimately become necessary, the more — 
immediate need was for a rapid investigation of the whole problem © 
which could then be summarized as a report for presentation to those | 
Government bodies which were concerned with the problem. Mr. 
S. H. Wood, Chairman of the Resident Foreigners’ Hospitality Com- | 
mittee of the British Council, declared that the variety and abundance ~ 
of testimony which had been offered at the meeting exactly illustrated 
the shortage of real information about the problem and about the 
various ways in which it was being met. He suggested that the British | 
Institute should be asked to undertake a rapid investigation which © 
would seek the answers to such questions as: { 

What are the problems of Refugee Education? 

How are they being met? 

Where are the gaps in existing provisions? 

What misunderstandings have arisen between the collaborating | 

bodies? 

Are the Local Education Authorities doing their share? 

Is the Board of Education giving any lead to the further provision 

of Educational Facilities for Refugees? 

What part are the Universities playing? 

What funds may be needed? 

What kind of stimulus would be the most effective? 
This material embodied in a compact report (said Mr. Wood) would © 
secure a pattern of the whole problem; and such a report presented to | 
the Home Office, the Foreign Office and the Board of Education might 7 
go far to clarify the whole situation. q 

It was proposed, seconded and unanimously agreed that the British 4 
Institute of Adult Education should be invited to conduct this inquiry | 
and to present its report at a subsequent meeting of the Conference. ~ 

Within a few days of this decision the internment of refugees 
began on such a large scale that the Institute has had no option but to 
postpone the preparation of such a report. Meanwhile, in consultation 
with several other educational bodies, the Institute is endeavouring to 
discover what opportunities may develop in the internment camps for 
the education of refugees. 
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